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elaborately dressed but certainly looking his part of a
wealthy young man with advanced opinions.

Nearby sits another 'great patron of the tailor . . .
ilways dressed in the extreme of fashion5. This is 'the
most distinguished literary man in the House' in an age
}f well-dressed authors, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, Member for
Lincoln and author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, etc. 'His
manner of speaking is very affected: the management of
his voice especially so. But for this he would be a pleasant
speaker. His voice, though weak, is agreeable, and he
speaks with considerable fluency. His speeches are usu-
ally argumentative. You see at once that he is a person
3f great intellectual acquirements.' Unfortunately,
literary enthusiasm must have blinded Mr. Grant, for
another Parliamentary reporter mentions Mr. Bulwer's
ill-fitting coat, and that he was 'knock-kneed'.

Another Radical exquisite, but less affected and more
humorous than most, is 'honest Tom Buncombe',
Member for Finsbury. His maiden speech gave him a
great reputation, but the Greville diary has since
divulged that he was 'ghosted', and only his native
impudence was genuine.

In strong contrast to these young dandies sits a stout
gentleman, Mr. Joseph Hume, staid in behaviour, and
plain in dress as befits a political economist who keeps a
sharp eye on public expenditure.

Near the Ministry, of which according to The Times
they are the main prop, sit the Irish Members. Pre-
dominant is the big burly frame of Daniel O'Connell, a
tremendous man, with hat at a jaunty angle, and broad
smiling face. Mr. Grant writes that though others have
greater tact and dexterity in debate, 'in point of genius
none can compare with him. It ever and anon bursts
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